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DESERTED GOLDSMITH 



MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD 
Wellesley College 



Today, when the world is being shaped anew, every teacher of 
literature is aware that we must redouble our efforts to make the 
study of the humanities more than ever vital and profound. Deep 
among the causes that led to the Great War is a fundamental igno- 
rance of the nature of man; a fundamental obtuseness in under- 
standing traits common to all mankind. Among the reforms most 
needed in our educational system is a change that will mean a more 
sympathetic and intelligent study of human feeling. We have 
learned many old truths of late — that "vaulting ambition" can 
obsess the minds of seemingly mature and rational men, that cruelty 
and hatred once unleashed can leap up into terrible proportions — 
but, too, we have learned again that the race is capable of heroic 
self-sacrifice, of supreme tenderness and sympathy, of unswerving 
loyalty to honor. What can we do to make the next generation 
more humane, more sensitive, more intelligent as regards human 
relationships ? It cannot be accomplished in the schools entirely, 
of course, but something can be done to prove that a knowledge 
of the human heart is indispensable for right living, and to show, 
too, that for each citizen thoughtful virtue, self-control, self- 
direction to generous action are all-important in a civilization 
where we live so closely bound one to another. 

Our soldiers have recently returned to America. They not only 
saw new places, different scenes, and strange soils, but faced death 
under terrible stress, and they have matured to a degree undreamed 
of by us who stayed at home. They have learned wisdom through 
renunciation and sacrifice. What sort of friendship, what degree 
of deeper understanding did they find upon their return ? Have 
we made ourselves ready mentally and emotionally for their 
return ? Are we prepared to give up some of our racial and our 
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individual intolerance, are we ready to test a man not by external 
traits, but by the test of what he is as a living force in society ? 
We are a nation of chaotic variety, of dissimilar tastes and stand- 
ards. We are prone to avoid contact with those whom we do not 
like; we have made little effort to imderstand strangers, to get their 
point of view. We have been provincial to a ridiculous degree. 

It may not seem that all this preamble has any connection with 
Goldsmith, but it has! Among many writers on the Entrance List 
he is one of the most satisfactory for the purpose of showing 
human nature what it is. The study of Goldsmith might be made 
a very poignant means of freeing the yoimg from prejudice, it might 
help to give them the sjonpathy and tolerance we Americans need 
and will need more and more if we are to affiliate truly in our Repub- 
lic. Goldsmith is somewhat outlawed now in our schools, or if he 
is studied he is regarded too much as a medium for convejang rather 
trite moral lessons. The attitude of the normal young person 
toward Goldsmith is amazingly condescending — Goldsmith! that 
shiftless Irishman who disappointed his family, wasted his money, 
and died obscurely, without "amounting to anything"! 

Surely he is much more than this. From a study of his life and 
his work we can get a certain knowledge of hiunan nature such as 
will not be gained from the survey of more decorous lives. Gold- 
smith is a warning, but also a delight. He is especially important 
in this day when manufacture and reconstruction will play so large 
a part in existence. We shall fall to and make things for many years. 
Will our thinking and our idealism survive the vast machinery of 
commerce ? Goldsmith will be a tonic and a rest; he will keep us 
from being merely sophisticated and not wise, for he was gifted with 
insight, with sympathy, with a delicate, playful humor, and with an 
inexhaustibly fresh and eager love of life. Perhaps in some ways he 
is a bad example, but before we condemn him utterly we should try 
to understand him, try to overcome that prejudice which deprives 
us of knowledge of a person who is a key to minds and moods alien 
to the Saxon. 

Can we not, in studjdng Goldsmith, avoid the too-Puritan con- 
demnation and encourage a more liberal attitude toward his short- 
comings? He was reckless, lazy, vacillating; essentially one of 
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the "vagabondish sons of men." He was usually in debt, he did 
not keep accounts (there were no state and federal income taxes), 
he Uved a miserable life of poverty and suspense, his family despised 
him, his conscience stung him (at times) , but despite all this he had 
the friendship of Samuel Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edmund 
Burke, and a host of nameless folk. Romance and adventure were 
his in a high degree. With the Celt's love of nature, the poet's love 
of beauty, and the boy's love of change he succeeded in getting an 
unwonted amount of experience. No one can be more enviable than 
young Goldsmith on his famous journey, flute in hand, begging his 
way and seeing Europe with an imaginative insight unusual with 
those young gentlemen who went on the comfortable "grand tour." 
As far as his life is concerned we have the matchless chronicle 
by Washington Irving. The boy or girl who grows to be twenty- 
one without reading that American classic has missed a source of 
pleasure and of spiritual purification. The variety of incident 
related, the charm of the analysis, the tenderness of appreciation, 
the just and wise estimate, the breadth of Irving's sjrmpathy, give 
young and old a new sense of human kindliness and show us that 
moral judgment should not be harsh and uncompromising. We 
may not hke nor admire the character of that ne'er-do-well, but 
we should know what he is like, how he feels and thinks. It is not 
enough today to shut the book and say that we do not care for 
that type of person; we must understand him, not only as a moral 
duty, but also as an imaginative duty and as a civic duty. 

To digress a little. The newspapers are often printing such 
items as this: "John Edwards was released from jail on the under- 
standing that he would leave town at once." A pretty way to 
settle a social question! Instead of meeting the problem and 
solving it, we send the criminal or tramp out for the next town to 
deal with. This shirking of responsibihty is as stupid as it is selfish. 
Our duty is to deal with the matter constructively ourselves, not 
to pass it on to others. So it is regarding Goldsmith. He is a type 
perhaps distasteful to the American who likes efficiency and order 
and thoroughness and constancy. But, until we understand our 
opposites, until we grasp their psychology, we can never become a 
really free country; there will be constant autocratic effort to force 
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everybody to think as we do and to act as we do. One of our 
greatest duties is to encourage the development of traits, in the 
Swedes, the Irish, the Bohemians, the Italians, that are not slavishly 
imitative of American models. We, too, must expand, not stay 
rigid. We must get new ideas, and must realize that growth in such 
a nation as ours is not one-sided but is reciprocal. 

Aside from the importance of the life of Goldsmith as a means 
of freeing us from bigotry and pharisaism, his work has importance 
as a Uberator, for many reasons. The first of these is his humor. 
No one is blinder than the high-school student is to humor in books. 
It is only by special grace that a pupil smiles at anything in a classic. 
Pupils, young pupils, who have a rollicking sense of humor and who 
laugh spontaneously enough at anything except the required read- 
ing, have a preconceived idea that literature is intended to be solemn 
and sage. We have all been impatient in our youth of the humor 
of Launcelot Gobbo, we have cared nothing about The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, we have been inexpressibly bored by Pickwick, 
and the satire in the picture of young Pendennis has never even 
been suspected by us. While much of this distaste for humor is 
inevitable, much is curable, and something can be done to train 
pupils to enjoy humor. Most of us have made a mistake in our 
teaching of humorous literature; we have been too anxious to make 
pupils apply the abstract word "humor," when we should have been 
exercising our powers to make pupils laugh. By questions that 
will cause incongruities to stand out clearly, by constant leading of 
imaginations to visualize and to vitalize humorous passages, stu- 
dents can be led along gently to appreciation. Humor is not a 
hermit, and class discussions do much to quicken the serious mind to 
greater pleasure in comedy. Goldsmith, with his more objective 
scenes and situations, is just suited for the young. She Stoops to 
Conquer can hardly be called subtle, but it is intensely amusing 
because of its genial satire of the hero's arrogance which leads to 
odd compUcations and to his final mortification. The pictorial part 
is perceived in reading, but if a scene or the whole play were acted, 
it would prove to be a means of rapidly developing a sense of humor. 
A teacher who knows Meredith's Essay on Comedy will know how to 
make the most of the humor of comedy. 
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The Vicar of Wakefield is a clergyman of dreadfully unsophisti- 
cated ways. He is innocent of life, of evil, and lacking in suspicion. 
His son Moses is undoubtedly scorned by the clever young American 
who will never be duped by a specious rascal. But to despise the 
novel is to confess one's self hopelessly, crassly unimaginative and 
unsympathetic. The gentle satire in this novel is not, as many 
pupils have said, the result of Goldsmith's dulness and lack of knowl- 
edge of the world. It is deliberate, artistic, enduring. The boy 
or girl who can learn to enjoy it is likely to become educated in the 
true sense — that is, aware of a world in which there are many people 
unlike ourselves, but essentially often better than ourselves, able 
to teach us the genuine wisdom that is not of the market-place. 
Again, several days of delighted work will attend the reading of 
Retaliation and the discovery of the identity and biography of 
each person satirized. The charm of the eighteenth century, the 
human side of Garrick, Rejoiolds, and Burke, can be shown through 
this lampoon, by their friend, wherein the great are pictured in 
a way to give honest entertainment and to stimulate thinking. 
Pupils will not exhaust this satire, but they can learn from it some- 
thing of the epigrammatic phrase and couplet. To hold pupils 
down to the study of the use of pictorial imagery in this poem will 
give excellent training to them, for they will learn to see that good 
satire is based upon the employment of the concrete to point an 
abstract truth. Is there a young reader who will not enjoy the 
piquant couplet about Garrick: 

He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back; 

or the account of Reynolds' tendency to idealize: 

Still bom to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 

The Deserted Village offers training of the best sort; the descrip- 
tive humor of the opening scene, gentle, simple, turning swiftly to 
pathos, makes a strong appeal. The pupil must be led to see the 
scene, to sympathize with the characters, and to enjoy the village 
pleasures. The satiric description of the schoolmaster offers the 
pupil food for exaggerated merriment; the charity and guileless 
beauty of the parson's life move one to a tender smile. 
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The values of humor as a corrective and a spur need no defense. 
We must all of us learn that there is no divinity that doth hedge one 
of us. We are all possible objects of satire, all frail and faulty. 
Our amusing traits are different from those of Tony Lumpkin and 
Moses and the Schoolmaster, but we are not immune from ridicule. 
Let us share the laughter, and recognize the fact that the world is 
made up of many individuals, all interesting, all contributing to the 
joy of the human spectacle. 

Another point, of less importance, is Goldsmith's unconscious 
humor. Coming at the beginning of a new epoch he stood at the 
parting of the ways. He possessed a delicate sense of natural 
beauty of style, a rare power of speaking gaily or plaintively, but 
he cherished and continued much of the pompous affectation of 
Popian diction. When, for example, in The Deserted Village, he 
described American forests he dropped into bathos that any well- 
conducted reader may laugh at freely. There is a pleasure in 
recognizing bombast — especially unintentional bombast. That 
Goldsmith should sink into this and that readers should laugh is 
inevitable. Goldsmith had qualities of sufficient value to make 
these lapses insignificant. To detect pomposity and affectation, 
to judge the difference between dignity and pompousness, is 
excellent training for a young reader. As a people we are far too 
much inclined to listen with honest admiration to the speaker who 
can pour out a multitude of words. The flash of ghttering language 
is dear to us. We need to learn how inherently absurd is the speech 
of those who delight in the pretentious eloquence that is mere 
caricature of thinking. 

From the reading of Goldsmith we ought to emerge with broader 
sympathies, with a more tolerant outlook, and with less self- 
satisfaction. He gives balance and sanity; he saves us from danger- 
ous complacence. His life was touched by pain and loneliness, but 
he was not dismayed. By Hving his life over with him our hearts 
ought to be softened and purified. 



